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minted the development of these ethnic differences and brought the peo-
ples of various regions into associations of one sort or another. The
peoples of Brittany, for example, began to trade and to fight with those
of Normandy; and people from Brittany, Normandy, Alsace, and many
other regions began to meet in Paris and the other growing cities. It was
in part out of this meeting of peoples of different ethnic backgrounds that
new cultural developments occurred. Even so, ethnic differences re-
mained; and after hundreds of years of economic and political unification
and after countless meetings and mergings of ethnically divergent indi-
viduals, the peoples of Europe are still fragmented into a large number
of ethnic in-groups; and the troubles of Europe, political, social, and
economic, are in no small measure a consequence of the failure of Euro-
pean peoples to work out either one all-inclusive culture or a functionally
effective system of ethnic-group interrelations.

The ethnic-group situation in western Europe was considerably com-
plicated by the infiltration, early in the Middle Ages, of numbers of
Jews from southeastern Europe and the Near East, who brought with
them a "trading-type" culture and their non-Christian religion and social
practices. In the main the Jews settled in the growing towns, where they
became an important factor in the development of medieval trade and
manufacture. Although they initially intermarried with the native pop-
ulations and adopted many elements of the local cultures (with the
result that there are now ethnically distinctive French Jews, German
Jews, Polish Jews, etc.), they in time formed into ethnic in-groups and
from then on remained ethnically distinct. As a consequence the "Jewish
problem" of Europe is not appreciably closer to settlement today than
it was in the seventeenth century.1

Further complicating the ethnic-group situation in Europe in recent
centuries has been the differential rate and character of social change in
the various regions of Europe. Particularly since the beginning of the
industrial revolution, the technological and associated changes that in one
way or another have brought some ethnic groups into closer association
and partly leveled their ethnic differences have at the same time increased
the gap between other ethnic groups. The people of Normandy, for
example, have become more or less industrialized and urbanized over the
past hundred years and, consequently, ethnically further removed from
the people of adjacent Brittany, who have remained largely preindus-

1 See J. Trachtenberg, The Devil and the Jews: The Medieval Conception of the
Jew and Its Relation to Modern Antisemitism (Yale University Press, New Haven,
1943); and C. Roth, A History of the Jews in England (Oxford University Press,
New York, 1942). For some aspects of the situation in America, see I. Graeber and
S. H. Britt, et al, Jews in a Gentile World (Macmillan, New York, 1942); and
O. J. Janowsky, ed., The American few: A Composite Portrait (Harper, New York,
1942).